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THE DOCTRIXE OF NECESSITY. 
BY W. 8. COURINEY. 

Tae phrase, “Free azency,” so famil- 
jariy used, is one of the many instances 
in which oar errors and inconsistencies 
are protected by oar phraseology. Prop- 


| failed in the means he adopted to sire as 


erly rendered, it means a free instrument, | 


or free s'are. An agent is an agent, jast 
so far as he is nol free, or just so fir as 
he is empowered or acted upon by his 
principal Bat the phrase, “Freedom of 
the humin will,” is pot quite so much 
open to this objection. Properly ren- 
dered, it means that the hunan will 
has a self-determin.nz power, or an in- 
dependent power, which is the same 
thing as saying that it is self-existent, 
self-subsisteat, or self-created. It in- 
volves, or implies “contingency,” which is 
the sime thing as “chance,” which is the 


all, which Divine Lore coald met bat 
hive inten ted, and that his pian end om- 
niscientiy-conce.ved design is almost 
wholly abotre. It shows him to hive 
created a bamn an:verse to be perp-ta- 
ally at war with him and with thenselves. 
All these consoquences, and mny me 
that might be enomerted, lecitimtely 
and necessinily flow from the doctrine of 
the assumed “Freedocn of the bumn 
will.” 

We will now tum the rererse of the 
medal, and see whit is on the other side. 
Necessity, predest nition, Providence, or 
cıuse and effect, all which mean the same 
thing. The human will ts here only an 
agent, or instru:nentality. The Divine 
Provideree is here particular and plemry 
in all things. It is a government of cause 
and efect of immutable law and order— 
not of “chance and contingency.” God's 
will is the on’y will, and is supreme and 
omnipotent: nothing contradicts” it.— 


| There is no eff-ct without a case, no 


same thing as effect without cause, none of | 


which are focnd anywhere in the uni- 


verse. Th2 freedom of the haman will, | 
or its self-determining power, denies | 
cause and effect, and thas denies God; | 


bailds up a kingdom, independent of and 
in opposition to his; assu:nes his prerog- 
ative of causition, and makes min God. 


It is the “middle wheel” in the watch, | 


detached and running forever free of the 
other wheels and the Main Spring, by its 
own self-originated and perpetual motior. 


To say that God gave the haman will | 
a self-determining power, or a free power | 


of choice, is the same as saying God made 


a self-existent power, or that he made a | 


self-made machine, which is as absurd as 
making a “free slave.” Moreover, the 
freedom of the human will denies Omnip- 


otence and Omniscience, and mikes the | an f ’ 
| crime and remorse, sin and misery—thit 


creature wiser and more powerful than 
the Creator. 
ry Providence or law, order and 
rovidence, in all things, and pets in its 
stead “chance and contingency,” or efect 
without cause. It disorganises the uni- 
verse, and is the doctrine of discord and 
chios, not of -harmony ard economy. It 
mikes God a felo de se, creating creatures 
to, and knowing that they would, contra- 
diet and outrage him and his laws, and 
dima themselves. It shows him to hare 


It denies a particular or | 


| 


real disorganization, no absolute discord 
or antagonism, no perpetual war with God 


and his ordinance—bdut all is system, bar- 
| mtare, thst we should appear to choose 


mony, and economy. 
Bat truth and justice require us to ad- 


mit all the necessary and legitimate con- | 
sequences that flow from this doctrine. | 
Tt is a consequence of the doctrine of ne- | 


cessity, that we cannot contradict the will 
of Goi—thit we cannot infrict the Divine 
Providence, or d-sobey God—that “what- 
ever is, is,” on the whole, “rght”—that 
God is the author of the beginning of 
evil as well as good—thit he designed 
and executed al! the earthquakes, pesti- 
lences, plagues, wars, ind batcheries, that 
ever took place on this ur any other earth 


creeds and religions that were ever be- 
leved and practiced—that he predestined 
and is the author of guilt and shame, 


all our evil actions, impulses, and thoughts | 


flow from him, through regular and im- 
routable series of causes and effects, and 
thit he is really and truly responsible for 
them. These glaring and fnghttul con- 
sequences, which result from the doctrine 
of necessity, so contradictory and repul- 
sive to our moral sense, and so inconsist- 
ent with all our ideas of the Divine Love 
and Wisdom, have frightened many of us 
into a surrender of our reason upon the 


| —that he isthe author of all the false | 


alter of “Faith” or consed an indefinite 
postponement of the whule question. The 
Comsecuenees titt the doctrine cumes 
with it, and the diffcnlty in answenng 
the cleamess, cogencr, and umvo:dable- 
nest of the dedoctions, have mode n a 
terror to the philo-oph.e theolozian in all 
ages. Bat in the light of the Harmonnl 
Philusophy, these consequences are not 
only reconcilable with, bat are in harmo- 
ny with the Divine Love end Wisdom, 
and with oar mora! sense, as well as with 
our rezson. To this subject we will now 
address ourselves. 

We premise thit if the law of eterml 
progression be true, as is taught im the 
Harmon! Philosophr—and that it is, all 
things declare—it involves or impl:es all 
these consequences, or the necessity of 
every conceivable degree of evil and 
falsehood, for without it there could be 
Do progression. We shall return to this 
hint hereafter. e 

It is undeniab!y true that we have, and 
constantly feel, a deep and sbiding con- 
sciousness of freedom, and from this, it 
has been argued, that we are, therefore, 
absolutely free. But it isa law of oar 


and act free from constraint; thst we 
shou!d appear to self-exist; that all our 
powers and faculties should to be 
selfderived or self-orizinste Nor, 
each 2nd all things have this epparent 
self-existence, and the strength and vivid- 
ness of this appearance depends upon the 
degree of developement in which the 
individuil existence or organimtion is 
found. Thos in the mineral kingdom,a 
grain of sand appears to self-ex:st; in the 
vegetable kingdom, the tree has a greater 
appearance of self-existence, and rts life 
of being self-derived ; in the animal king- 


| dom, the appearance of the animal's self- 


existence, and of its life and sensation 


| being self-orizinated, is still gre-ter; and 


a a a 


in the human kingdom, that man self- 
exists, and that all his powers and facul- 
tes are self-derived, is the greatest ap- 
pearance. This apparent s-lf-existence 
of all things, exch in its degree, is the 
tndividualizing law, er princip’e, by which 
seemingly independent and separate or 
ganisms and identities are formed.— 
Without my conse‘ousness of self-ex:st- 
ence, I could not be individualized ; and 
witboat this apperra:.ce of self-existence 
in each and all th ngs, there could be no 
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individuality, but all would be chaos and 
confusion, The powers of the human 
mind appear thus to be self-derived, and 
hence the decp and abiding consciousness 
of the self-determining power of the hu- 
man will or our freedom. My will ap- 
pears to act of itself, just as my eye ap- 
pears to see of itself, my car to hear of 
itself, my stomach to digest of itself, the 
candle to burn of itself, or the sun to 
shine of itself—but all are instrumentali- 
tics, acted upon by higher agencies, with 
only an apparently self-existent power. 
Had man the power to dissipate this ap- 
pearance, which individualizes him, and 
to see the causes and agencies above 
him, which produce it, he would not only 
have the power of self-comprehension and 
analysis, which nothing has, but he would 
have the power of comprehending God, 
and thus the creature would rise above 
the creator. Thus my will is God’s will 
in me, appearing as my own—appearing 
there to seif-exist, just as the light that 
shines from a diamond appears to be its 
own, although derived from the sun.— 
Thus much in answer to the argument, 
“We feel conscious we are free, therefore 
we are.” 

But before dismissing this explanation, 
it must be observed that it is a law of our 
being, that we live according to this ap- 
pearance of self-existence—live as though 
all our powers were self-derived—as 
though our will was free, or self-deter- 
mining, and we can no more abolish 
this appearance or law of our being, than 
we can abolish our existence or abolish 
God. In the daily experience of life, 
who doubts but that the eye sees of and 
from itself, the stomach digests of and 
from itself, the candle burns of itself, or 
the sun shines of itself? So, in all things, 
we must and will act as lhough we were 
actually free, and in the daily and active 
duties of life. Who doubts it? From 
this consciousness of freedom arises our 
feeling of responsibility, of guilt and 
shame, of crime and punishment, of re- 
morse and penitence—all which occupy 
toward each other the relations of cause 
and effect. 

God being the cause of evil, it must be 
the means of good. Hence the origin or 
design of evil is the use of evil. Without 
its agency there could be no good, for 
good and evil are relatives, and we can 
have no conception and knowledge of the 
one, without the other, any more than we 
can conceive height without depth, light 
without darkness, heat without cold, or yea 
without nay. Our moral emotions are 
founded upon, and perpelua!ly relate, to 
the evil as well as to the good; and if 
you abolish evil you abolish our moral 
natures. Abolish guilt, dnd you abolish 
responsibility; abolish blame, and you 
abolish merit; abolish remorse, and you 
abolish penitance, you abolish pity, mer- 
cy, forbearance, forgiveness, commissera- 
tion—you abolish equilibrium, compensa- 
tion, positive and negative, &c. There 
is no meritoriousness without blame—no 
rictory without an enemy—no penitence 
and resolve fir the better without re- 
morse. Evil, therefore, acts perpetually 
as the means of good, and is an indispen- 
sable instrumentality in the ever-progres- 
sive developement of our moral natures— 
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a tool in this’ vast work-shop in the basc- 
ment story of the universe, where angels 
are rough hewn and moulded into forin. 
Thus we are all born into “original sin, 

or, as Swedenborg says, “proprium,” that 
we may by its means have our moral 
being individualized and forever devel- 
oped in higher spheres. There is no 
realm of absolute good, or “unqualified 
best.” There are only realms forever, of 
greater good and less evil, or greater evil 
and less good. “He charged his angels 
with folly, and the heavens are not clean 
in his sight.” From this starting point of 
our individuality on earth, emphatically a 


‘land of sorrows, and “roubles, and tres- 


passes,” there is an ever-increasing good 
by means of an ever-deereasing evil.— 
We are now on the bass string of the 
universe, and cannot yet hear the choral 
symphonies of the spheres above. Yet 
the coarse vibrations of the bass mingle 
in the harmonious, and are essential to 
the universal diapason! 

There is no law without a positive and 
a negative operation, or without a coin- 
pensating and corrective action; and if a 
Jaw was never infracted, or its compen- 


sating action invoked, we should never 


know its penalties nor its salutary provis- 
ions. Indeed, we should never know of 
its existence, but it would slumber for- 
ever as a dead letter. What is merit 
where there is and can be no blame? 
Or what is pleasure where there is and can 
be no pain? A child, by being burned, 
learns to avoid the fire; and by feeling it 
learns the law of gravitation; by the ex- 
perience of privations we learn the bless- 
ings of competence; and by being led 
into crime and guilt we feel remorse and 
penitence. Thus the laws of Nature and 
God declare themselves by their own in- 
fraction, and vindicate themselves by 
their negative action. But dread not that 
we will, therefore, burn our child’s hand, 
or throw it down, in order to teach it 
these laws; or commit crimes ourselves 
in order to feel remorse and penitence, 
and develope our moral nature. The con- 
sciousness of responsibility under which 
we must and will ever act, will infallibly 
restrain us from doing all unnecessary 
evil. 

But I have elsewhere said all is in har- 
mony with God—that all is his will, and 
that all is system and economy. How 
comes it, then, that there is sv much ap- 
parent opposition and antagonisin in the 
world? Those antagonizing principles 
which appear so to strive against cach 
other in this world, arise from the rela- 
tions in which we are made to see thein. 
But really, and truly, or absolutely, 
there is no antagonism. It is only a dif- 
ference in degree of developement. Thus 
cold is but a less degree of heat, darkness 
but a less degree of light, homeliness but 
a less degree of beauty and syinmetry, 
discord but a less degree of harmony, 
evil but a less degree of good. By 
regular decrement, noonday livht be- 
comes midnight darkness, fusing heat be- 
comes congealing cold, soothing harmony 
becomes jarring discord, and the “love of 
the neighbor as ourselves” becomes mal- 
icc, revenge,and murder. It is the man- 
ner in which man is organized, and the 
relation which he occupies to them, that 
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‘velopement above and below us; 


makes them appear to him to antagonize, 
instead of differing only in degree. Thus 
increase and refine his sense of vision, 
and the midnight darkness dazzles and 
blinds his eyes; increase and refine his 
sense of touch, and he bleeds at every 
pore; increase and refine his sense of 
hearing, and he is deafened by the “nm. 


sic of the spheres ;” increase and refine 


his sense of sincll, and he “dics of a rose 


in aromatic pilin.” So with his moral 
structure: increase and refine its sensi- 
bility, and he has a thousand fold more 
brotherly love and tenderness—his_per- 
ception and appreciation of duty a thous- 
and fold more ardent and acute—and the 
harmony and happiness of his soul a 
thousand fold greater. Ife is affected to 
tears by the murder of a fly, or overcome 
with remorse for the larceny of a pin. 
This demonstrates the sensational perfec- 
tion, and the advanced morality of our 
brethren, in the higher spheres, when 
compared to the dim eyes, and dull ears, 
and cold and hard hearts of this rudi- 
mental life. Evil is only undeveloped 
good, and error only undeveloped truth; 
for there is no evil so black that does not 
contain shades of good; and no error so 
crooked that does not contain straight 
lines of truth, just as the vegetable king- 
dom is undeveloped in the mineral, the 
animal undeveloped in the vegetable, and 
the human undeveloped in the animal; or 
just as the spiritual motion is contained 
undeveloped in the irregular motion.— 
Who cannot see the unitarian theology 
undeveloped in the idolatries of Japan or 
Indostan ? Who cannot sce the ten com- 
mandments undeveloped in the religion 
of Brahmin? Who cannot see the Har- 
monial Phylosophy undeveloped in the 
Pythagorian system? All is order, sys- 
tem, and harmony, the lowest containing, 
undeveloped, the highest. We cannot 
abrogate the relations in which we are 
placed to those different degrees of de- 
nor can 
we abrogate the law of our organism by 
which we live and act as though those 
different degrees were absolute antagon- 
isms. 

The apparent antagonisms in social 
life, the war of all against each, and of 
each against all—the lawsuit and the 
monopoly, the strife and the contention— 
though ever repulsive to our moral sense, 
and but necessary means of its develope- 
ment, are in harmony with the will of 
God. Take, for example, the complicat- 
ed transactions of a lawsuit—the various 
wills and minds of the jury and the 
judges, the cavils and addresses of the ad- 
vocates, the contradictory swearing of 
the witnesses, the hostility and malice of 
the litigants, and the thousand particulars 
that form the minds of each, are all indis- 
pensable instrumentalities of the Divine 
Will in executing the single purpose of 
justice, just as ny will in raising my arın 
is propagated through thousands and myr- 
iads of tendons, fibres, muscles, animal- 
cule, &c.—all acting and re-acting, as of 
themselves, in the greatest apparent oppo- 
sition and antagonism, yet all ministering 
to the single purpose of lifting up my 
arm. 

We will now attend to some objections. 
It is alleged that if the doctrine of neces- 
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sity is rece rived and believed, it will abol- 
ish our moral sense, Fiore off all re- 
straints of conscience, and make men 
reckless, But it has already been shown 
that we cannot abolish our consciousness 
of freedom, or self-existence, which is the 
individualizing law of our being —that we 
must and will ever act as l though we were 
absolutely free and res sponsible, Apply 
the a in its full ecteal—inake our 
consciousness of freedom, and all our ac- 
ae under, bat instrumentalities—and 
you don’t alter conduct a white Further, 
those whom the behef in it would lead 
into unnecessary evil, will not and cannot 
receive it; and neither will those who 
would be lod into unnecessary evil by the 
belicf in the opposite theory, be lieve it. 
_ Again: [tis objected that if good and 
evil are essentially only a difference in 
degree of developement, and their appar- 
ent antigonisin dependent upon our con- 
stitution and the relalions in which we 
view them—that if our imoral nature is 
founded upon and perpetually relates to 
the evil as well as to the good—then 
God, to be a moral being, must be siini- 
larly organized, occupy like relations, and 
thus come under the same liw of neces: 
sity. To this we answer: That the ob- 
jection is well founded, and that if the 
objector will carefully examine his idea 
of God, he w ill find that it is just such us 
is implied i in this objection. We hive no 
absolute conception of God, no Limitless 
idea of him, bnt only relative ones, such 
as is still capable of indefinite expansion 
nder the law of eternal progression.— 
God is the highest and greatest instru- 
mentality conceivable by us. Such phrases 
as “Lursl cause,” “uncaused cause,” “self- 
existent,” &c., assume un idea we have 
not got, nor cannot have. 

Universal progression is the predestina- 
tion, by Divine Love, of all to eternal 
hippiness. AJl things else are but the 
means to this divine end. The doctrine 
of necessity thas explained, linparts a 
divinity to and sanctifies all that cxists. 
Al theologies, religions, and creeds—all 
governments, codes, catastrophal and oth- 
cr events, are hallowed means in the Di- 
vine Meonoiny—indispensible in the pro- 
gressive developement of humanity. 

To the individual it quiets his useless 
regrets and unavailing Jamentations, and 
ministers consolation and contentment. 
It reconciles all the short comings and 
delinguencies of the dim past with the 

radiant, glori ies of the undeye lope id future. 
—the troubles, sorrows y aod crimes 
this sphere, this: region of sihs 
and grouns, Of tears aad graves, with the 
bright 
the spirits’ home. ft makes us all breth- 
ren, united in one beatific destiny, and 
hizards the ¢ verlasting enjoyment of none. 
It vindicates the Divinity from the slan- 
ders and aspersions of sectarianism, and 
gloriously saves all in a heaven of bound- 
Jessly increasing felicity, 
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The time to buya thing is when you 
really need > cannot well do wahau it, 
can buy to goud advantage, make | pro- 


Hable, and have the mone ry ty ee to | 


pay for it. 
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QUERIES. 


Mr. Kditor,—In the last Spirit World, 
in an article on ie Spiritual World, * 
by W. M. feornald, T find the writer ac- 
casing Mr. Davis of cn re cognizing F. 
great truths of Christi: anity.” Now, 
have read all of Mr. Davis's works, üs I 
thought, with due care, but Eam utterly 
unible to discover what “ereat truths of 
Christianity” he does not recognize. To 
be sure, he discards the doctrines of 
“original sin,” of a “personal devil,” of 
an “eternal bell,” of a “general resurrec- 
tion and judgment,” of a “vicarious atone- 
ment,” of “faith? and “reeneration,” in 
the theological s sense of those te rins, and 
of “the infullibility of the book called the 
Bible?—doctrines which have been inter- 
woven in the minds of men with the great 
truths of the Christian religion, through 
the dark ages of the past, but which I 
thought the superior light of the present 
had dissipated from every enlightened 
and reflecting mind. Are these doctrines 
what W. M. Fernald means by “the great 
truths of Christianity 2? And is he pre- 
pared to advance backward to these ex- 
ploded doctrines of a dark theology? I 
submit these inquiries mall sincerity, and 
with due respect, hoping that Mr. F. will 
enlighten the readers of the Spirit World 
on the subject. 

Yours, &c, 

Abington, Mass., March 


” 


N. II. Corson. 
1851. 
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WeLL Sarp. _ he Oberlin Evangelist 
has come out with an awfully solemn and 
sepulchral article against the “rappings.”? 
Its arguinents are as profound as @ose of 
the old Scotch divines, who contended 
that fanning-mills were an infidel contriv- 
ance, and contrary to Scripture, because 
they audaciously took the work of God 
out of his hinds by artuficiuly “raising 
the wind? Ihe editors mode of reason- 
ing is of the most convenient sort, requir- 
ing only a very meagre knowledge of the 
facts in the case, and allowing full scope 
for blind assumption and bigotry. If he 
had lived in the days of Galileo, he 
would have found it an easy, and doubt- 
Jess a welcome task, to prove that that 
philosopher was a most audacious infidel, 
for asserting that the earth turned on its 
axis, when the Bible pliinly declared that 
it “stood on jts foundations.” 

The rappings may be a humbug and a 
cheat, On that subject we express no 
opinion. Bat if anything short of positive 
demonstration could convince us that they 
are a reality, it would be such nonsense 
and cant as the Myvangelist employs in 
opposing them. Tn proportion as we love 
the religion of Christ do we feel disgusted 
with that morbid piety which is always 
mouthing saered worda, interposing its 
soleton stupidities in the path of every 
reform, and going into fidgets whenever 
the dry leaves of theology are shaken by 
the wind of free discussion.— AS. Bugle, 
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By relying on our own resources we uc- 
quire ment iÍ stre noth; but when we lean 
on others for support, we are lilce an inva- 
lid who, having secustomed hirasei! to a 
crutch, finds it dificult to walk without it. 
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DISCOVERED AT Taast.—A much es- 
teemed friend has just given us informa- 
tion froma which it appears that the honor 
of discovering the secret of the “rapping 
phenomena,” is still A be contested.— 
While our friend was travelling, a few 
days since, in A a er a ge 'ntleman 
from New York, the mysterions manifes- 
tations became “the subject of remark, 

when this gentleman announced the last 
a al discovery. He had noticed 
that all the mediums lived near the tele- 
graph lines, and, from a careful examina- 
tion of the fac ts, he would venture to af- 
firm that not a single medium could be 
found residing more than twenty miles 
from the telegraph. His theory is, that 
persons within that distance are liable to 
became charged with clectricily from the 
wires, to SUC ia degree, that they sponta- 
neously explode ! it is quite Jikely that 
this theory will find advocates among 
persons who entertain the material phi- 
losophy. ‘Those of this class who desire 
to become mediums, would do well to 
form a circle round a telegraph post or a 
galvanic battery; while those living near 
the Jine, who do not wish to have the 
sounds, had better “make tracka other- 
wise they may becaine loaded, and unex- 
pectedly, without flint or steel, go offand 
scare somebody.—Spirit Messenger A 


KNEEPANOLOGY.——Never was there a 
more complete triumph than that of the 
‘Vox Family” over the learned noodles 
of Buffalo University. First came the 
letter of Mrs. Fish, in the Buffalo Com- 
mercial Advertiser, which was a triumph- 
ant vindication of itself, and showed that 
their statements were net strictly true, 
and that the same experiments were tricd 
the same evening, with very different re- 
sults than those stated by Dr. Lee. Next 
comes an article from “One of the Com- 
pany” who visited the ladies at the Phelps 
louse, and held their feet, with most sat- 
isfactory results. 

Then comes a statement by S. Albro, 
in the Republic, which states that their 
fect were held while hand bells were 
inoved and rung under the table, and de- 
monstrations, made under circuimstances 
impossible for therm to have made. This, 
added to the testimony that the sounds 
were made on a gong, cight fect from 
therm, is an entire vindication from the 
guessing of Drs. Lee, lint, and Coventry. 
They are the humbugs, after all —DProv- 
idence Mirror. 

Kxrrranotogy Puzzurn.— T he la- 
dies are still at the Phelps House. Last 
evening severa) citizens visited them, and 
the “spiritual manifestations” were of a 
character pecularly mysterious and as- 
tounding., In addition to the “knockings 
about the room,” they actually cansed the 
bells of the house to tinkle. The land- 
lord brought in his pong, and laid it on 
the floor in the room where the ladies sat, 
but sone cighit fect out of their reach, 
The gong was made to give forth its 
sounds, to the utter astomsh- 
ment of all prese nt. We hive heard of 
beds and tables being moved in adjacent 
rooins, by the “spirit knockers” but were 
not pre pared for this statene it, made by 
respec stable witnesses, —Buffalo Kepublic. 
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, that are to be found in his writings. 
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MR. DAVIS'S NEW 
Having carefully and candidly perused 
the recent work of Mr. A. J. Davis, on 
“The Philosophy of Spiritual hitercourse,” 


WORK. 


being, as he calls it, an “Explanation of 
Modern Mysteries,’ we may be expected 
to give an opinion as to its merits. 

The truth is, its author manifests so mach 
gentleness and goodness of heart,—he 
breathes in all his writings so much that is 
brotherly and kind, that we feel an unwil- 
lingness to criticize him at all, lest what we 
say might prevent some of our readers from 
duly appreciating the many excellencies 
What 
we mean to say is, that whatever may be 
thought of bis orthodory, so to speak, it 
must be conceded that he manifests more 
of that “charity” which “thinketh no evil,” 
than those who deny to him the name of 
Christian. 

And knowing, as we do, how much Mr. 
Davis has done towards leading us all from 
the Egypt of sectariunism into the Canaan 
of universal brotherhood—how much his 
writings have attracted infidel minds into a 
cheering belief of a happy iinmortality—we 
love him enough to receive all he utters ; 
and this we might do, indeed, did we not 
love TRUTH more than him, or all else 
besides. 

The design of this book seems to have been 
to “erplain” the ‘philosophy’ of the recent 
spiritual cevelopements. It is, however, 
made up of desultory remarks on various 
subjects, including “The True Religion,” 
“God's Universal Providence,” and “The 
Resurrection of the Dead.” 
say, in all candor and kindness; that viewed 


But we must 


in relation to its avowed design, this pro- 
duction is by no means reliable or satisfac- 
tory. Anda similar remark might be made 
of any, and perhaps all, human efforts to 
explain that which is ¢nexplicable, the “phi- 
losophy” of the spiritual manifestations. 
Indeed, it is far froin being yet certain that 
any society of angels, accessible to human 
beings, do themselves fully comprehend 
how these things are done. Nor can it be 
of much consequence, whether they be 
“explained” to usatall, The great racr 
which they develope is of the highest im- 
portance; but not so as to their modus 
operandi. True, we have asked for infor- 
mation on this subject, and from what we 
believe to be suPERIOR WisbomM in the 
spheres of angels above. Andé as short as 
the answer is, which has been vouchsafed 
to us, we very much prefer it to any other 
so-called “explanation” that we have yet 


seen. It is to this effect: 
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, «Spirits ase fheir own spiritual organs 
in making noises, or moving articles, simi- 
larly as mortals do. 

“Mortals may think we use clectricity or 
magnetism, if that is any relief to their 
minds, when secking for the philosophy of 
these sounds. But the terin spiritual is 
better than either. And if mortals do not 
comprehend what is meant by spiritual 
hands, spiritual eyes, ears, or feet, which 
we use in doing our work, neither do they 
comprehend what is meant by a spiritual 
form or body, nor what is meant by electri- 
city, which term is so much used. By and 
by, however, mortals will understand what 
is meant by the terin spiritual.” 


And with the above answer, we must say 
we feel much better satisfied than with any 
“explanation” we have yet seen, from what- 
ever source it may have come, 

But as Mr. Davis coufessedly holds a 
distinguished rank among spiritual clair- 
voyants, whatever he utters on this subject 
is entitled to attention; and differing from 
him, as we find we do, we shall be expect- 
ed, doubtless, to set forth some of those 
reasons upen which our objections are 
founded. 
say all that might be said upon this book, 
but to notice a few points briefly, and by 


We do not, however, propose to 


which we think it must appear, beyond all 
question, that Mr. Davis is at variance with 
the spiritual world :— 

1. Ona question of facts, in respect to 
its laws ; and 

2. Ona question of moral character, or 
the degrees of harmony, predicable of the 
lowest inhabitants in that world. 


1. Mr. Davis says (page 55) that when 
spirits write on paper for mortals, “they do 
not employ those instrumentalities which 
we use,” but they “impress the writing, 
just as Daguerreotype impressions are 
made,” and what they write is thus “pre- 
crpitated.”’ This representation is not cor- 
rect, as we know, and can prove by scores 
of instances of “spirit writing’? done in our 
family, done on paper, and with a pencil. 
by 
the spirits, "with a pencil, and not as 
Mr. Davis 
could net make this manifest so clearly 


That the writing is actually done 


supposes, we ‘now, but we 
to all our readers. 

(1.) Pencils are always called for by the 
spirits, and held in the open hand of the 
medium, with the paper. (2.) We and 
others have often felt the movement of the 
pencil at the time of the writing. (3.) We 
have the testimony of the spirits that it was 
done with the pencil. (4.) The writing 
has every appearance of having been done 
with a pencil. (5.) Circumstances often 
prove it, as the spirits have been known to 
let the pencil full upon the floor, and they 
could not proceed till it was restored to 
them. 

And sometimes the pencil-lead is worn 


off, and the spirits have often asked to have 
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a good pencil, in order to write 
specimens of pencil writing 
g 


We have 
done by the 
spirits, at Stratford, Ct., a year ago; and 
one paper which was 
scratched upon the paper with the end of 
the silver pencil case, out of which the 
lead had fallen. The word “Sir,” was for 
this reason written twice, (sce Spiritual 


was shown us 


Philosopher, page 57,) because the first 
time the pencil lead did not touch the pa- 
per; 
made on paper, with a bad pencil, by spir- 


and we have seen similar scratches 
its. No person who has examined these 
speciinens, doubts but that the writing was 
done by a pencil. Instances may have oc- 
curred where spirits may have written by 
“nrecipitaling’ “a current of mental or vi- 


* but we are confident that 


tal electricity ;’ 
out of some fifty specimens of spirit-writing 
we have scen, not one of thein was execut- 
ed in the manner supposed by Mr. Davis. 
2. Mr. Davis says that spirits (after they 
leave the body, and are fully born into the 
spiritual world, so as to be “organized,’’) 
“cannot pass through solid substances any 
more than we can.” They cannot come 
in, or leave our rooms, unless the doors are 
open! Now, whether they can or not, we 
do not affirm, positively. 
what the spirits themselves have said about 


it. The united testimony of all the angels 


But we do know 


to whom we have had access, is to this 
effect,—“that physical substance forms no 
obstacle to spirits.” If it did, as Mr. Davis 
supposes, it would be an easy matter to 
collect a rooin full of spirits, and lock them 
up, so that they could not leave, for a cen- 
tury or a thousand years! 

3. Mr. Davis also affirms that spirits, 
generally, “do not come within our terres- 
trial atmosphere, when they communicate 
their thoughts to man.” That is, the per- 
sonal form of the spirit, is some forty-tive 
in which 
This, 


Davis, and 


miles, or more, above the room 


sounds! 
Mr 
besides himself, 


they make ihe spiritual 
however, is the notion of 
one which but few others 
will be inclined to believe, probably. It 
may hardly be necessary to say that the 
inhabitants of the spiritual world, to whom 
we have had access, do not confirm this 
view of their locality, at all. And if the 
spirits have told Mr. Davis a diferent 
story, why then we refer him to this des- 
crepancy in what is uttered by spirits, and 
which, of itself, is sufficient to show that 
he has not given a true account of the spir- 
itual world, when he says there is “jo dis- 
cord” there. 

4. Mr. Davis makes free use of the 
term “electricity,” when speaking of the 
spiritual manifestations ; indeed, he every 
where attributes the whole to “electricity,” 
The remark has been often 
made, that when new or’strange phenome- 


as the means. 
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na are developed, it becomes quite conven- 
jent to attribute the whole to “electricity ;” 
so that this subtle agent becomes a very 
docile pack-horse for carrying any amount 
of scientific rubbish. Hence, the assumed 
which have been pre- 
sented lately, under the hacknied phrases 
of “Electrical Psycology,” “Electro-Biolo- 
“Animal Eleetricity,”—terms that 


bandied about in connection 


“new discoveries” 


gy” 
have been 
with so much unfounded pretension and 
scientific nonsense, that they have become 
suggestive of Charlatanism, and are begin- 
ning to be put in the same category with 
ESOS “tocology,” and “kneepanolo- 
fy, where they seem to belong. 

Our objection to what Mr. D. has put 
forth, in connection with this term, are that 
his “explanations” explain nothing; nor do 
they agree, either with the me known 
laws of electricity, in any of its varied 
forms, nor with what we know to be true 
of the spiritual manifestations. How can 
electricity be made to move a table, when, 
at the same instant, that same electricity 
Or if it be 


a species of “organic electricity,” 


cannot move an electrometer? 
above 
the terrestrial, and which is “so exceeding- 
ly refined and attenuated” that “the most 
exquisitely constructed electroineter cannot 
detect it,” then again, we ask how it can 


If 


it strikes a table so as to cause it to vibrate, 


be made to act upon a piece of wood? 


why will it not affect an electrometer ? 
Why? Hence, we sry, that if electricity, 
in no one of its known forms, can be detect- 
ed in connection with the 


»” 


“medium,” or 


the substance on which the “sounds” are 

made, then we have no authority for apply- 

ing this term to these spiritual manifesta- 

tions, at all, as the mind of the enquirer 

after truth is liable to be misled in such a 
se of terms. 

E Mr. Davis attempts to account for 
the manifestations at Stratford, Ct., by the 
conditions of 

his sister, who were the 
He the fact that 
the most remarkable manifestations made 


“positice’ and “negatite” 


cllenry”? and 
timediums.” overlooks 
at Dr. Phelps’s, occurred when the fainily 


and these children were not in the house. 
The first were made while they were all 
attending church. 

G. Mr. Davis says (page 74) that “spir- 
its who haye passed from our earth have 

ot, till very recently, known that any such 
ui etrical’ incthods could be adopted in the 
order of nature,” as have resulted in these 
“sounds.” RENE sounds were made 
centuries since; indeed, the real spiritual 
manifestations described in the Bible, must 
have been develo pi d by precisely the same 
laws that operate in their production now. 


a: 
Dr. Phelps‘s family, and which nobody 


He thinks the hferoglyphics made in 


could read, “were designed to calm the 
anxieties of the Sa in regard to their 
fears for Henry.” But how could this be, 
when no one in the family could understand 
one of those strange characters? Docs 
Mr. Davis think the family did understand 
them after he had “explained” the charac- 
ters to then? How so, when the family 
did not believe what Mr. Davis said about 
them. And well they did not, for time has 
since shown one of two things : 


Mr. 


truly, when he made the spirits say, “We 


either that 
Davis did not interpret the wiiting 


will disturb Dr. Phelps no more,” — [sce 

Spiritual Philosopher, page 56]—or that if 
those characters did signify this, the spirits 
told what was not true, or made a promise 
which they failed to perform, for they have 
“disturbed” that family very much, since 
that time; and this breach of promise on 
the part of those spirits, argues something 
in regard to the lowness of their condition 


that Mr. Davis denies, [pages, 64, 153.] 


8. Mr. Davis makes an attempt to rep- 
resent “the spirit of Benjamin Franklin,” 
as claiming priority in “the discovery of 
this electrical method of telegraphing from 
the second sphere to earth's inhabitants.” 
The following are a few specimens of the 
language, and what Mr. Davis calls “Dr. 
Franklin’s own words, faithfully rendered.” 
To us, they read like the words of Mr. 
Davis himself, and not at all like the phi- 


losopher Franklin. Indeed, numerous par- 


allel phrases may be traced throughout Mr. 
Davis's book, showing that what is here 
quoted as coming from Dr. Franklin, par- 
took, manifestly, very much of “the vessel” 

through which it passed, when Mr. Davis 
uttered it. Are we to believe that the spirit 


of Dr. 
guage: 

“In compliance with the great inextin- 
guishable love | feel for scientific research 
and exploration,” &c. 

wT hese wonderful and soul-absorbing ob- 
servations have also been made by individ- 
tals far more distinguished for intellectual 
accomplishments than myself.” 

«I informed the whole circle of congenial 
associates of iny discovery,” &c. 

“This put an end to our then communi- 
cations. Several times, subsequently, we 
visited the sawe place and person, but 
never again found external or terrestrial 
conditions favorable, and our further at- 
tempts [but why ee further attempts 
after he had once “put an end” to his “then 
communications 7") at that house and in 
that portion of the earth, were without suc- 
cess. {Is this language intelligible ?] 

“We now passe d over to Western New 
York, and in Auburn and Rochester we 
opened the first communications which 
have, to any extent, engaged the world’s 
attention, and interested the skeptical in- 
tellect.” 


Franklin used the following lan- 


Not to stop here for anything that might 
be said on the grammar and the intelligi- 


bility of the above, it may be sufficient to 
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remark at the a e a en ene ae of the Mysterious 
Noises,” by Messrs. Capron & Barron, 
(page 10,) will show that the “first com- 
munications,” of the kind here spoken of, 
were not made either in Rochester or Au- 
burn, but in the village of Hydesville, in 
the town of Arcadia, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
This mistake, we think, should not be 
attributed to the spirit of Dr. Franklin; it 
occurred, doubtless, in a sphere much below 
the one filled by that philanthropic angel. 
We have often smiled, on reading the 
accounts that clairvoyants, and others in 
cominunion with spirits, have given of 
alleged revelations from the spirit of Dr. 
Franklin. Not Jong ago, a friend brought 
one of Morse’s “electrical” telegraphic ma- 
chines, to be operated upon by the spirits, 


He said 


that with another medium the spirit of Dr. 


in the presence of Mrs. Cooper. 


Franklin had directed him, by the “raps,” 
to come here with that machine, and he 
(Dr. F.) would talk, by operating on it. 
Well, the machine was placed on the table, 
and the spirits called upon, in the usual 
form. But instead of making the machine 
work, the spirits called tor the alphabet, 
and spelled out, “No go.” “The table is 
our machine.’ 

Our friend then enquired of the spirits if 
it was not Dr. Franklin who directed him 
to bring that machine 
was, “No! 


Ona par with Mr. Davis’s account of 


here. The answer 


lt was a mischievous spirit.” 


Dr. Franklin, we must place his copious 
extracts from writings by humsn hands, 
which he thinks were moved wholly by 
spirits out of the hurnanbody. Those qno- 
tations are, indeed, beautiful and trutiful. 
But that they were as much the work of 
angels as he seeins to suppose, we are no 
more to believe than we do his representa- 
tions about himself. He is a human being, 
whether in his “superior” or norinal state ; 
is not advanced, scarcely to the maturity of 
though 


” are nevertheless human, 


manhood, and his “Revelations,” 
“Divine, 


or at least they come to us through a hu- 


called 


man organism, and in his own case illus- 
trates the truth of what he uttered, when 
he said,— 

“Truth, like water, will inevitably and 
invariably take the form of the vessel into 
which it flows.” 

Now, consider, for a moment, how many 
clairvoyants we have already engaged in 
making so-called “revelations” from the 
spiritual world; and to these, also add the 
large and increasing number of ‘spiritual 
whose hands the spirits are 
using to write with! Well, so have we 
write when their hands 


mediums” 
seen “mediums” 
were said to be “magnetized,” and moved 
wholly by spirits, (spirits, of course!) and 


have heard of others, among whom is the 
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Rev. T. L. Harris, in Auburn, by whom 
St. Paul, or the “Circle of Apostles and 
Prophets, are now engaged in writing a 
new Bible, which is to leave Mr, Davis's 
«Nature's Dirine Revelations” all in the 
And in view of what is now taking 


shade ! 


place in various localities, our readers will 
see that it was not without some show of 


reason that we uttered the caution [Vol. 1, 
page 55,] we did about being “magnetized 
by spirits.” We foresaw, then, that this 
‘eriting by human hands, supposed to be 
wholly moved by the spirits, (but whether 
they are so or not, no one can tell,) was 
liable to many objections; and we can but 
regret that Mr. Davis should do what will 
have a tendency to lead his friends to de- 
pend upon that kind of writing. 

But all should remember that whatever 
may come to us wholly through the brains 
of another, must partake, more or less, of 
the “medium” through whom it comes. 
And hence, if we suppose that the Love el- 
ement is more developed than the Wisdom 
element, in Mr. Davis's own mind, it must 
follow that all his utterances must corres- 
pond, and be shaped by his peculiar mental 
powers. And the same may be said of all 
other clairvoyants, the world over. 

Before these manifestations were either 
known or anticipated, Mr. Davis had made 
an issue as to what the condition of all 
spirits was, after death. And now, in this 
recent work, we find him re-affirming his 
views: ; 

“Spirits have no language whereby to 
express untruths, neither unkindness. No 
one in the spiritual world misunderstands 
another. No one here misappreciates an- 
other. Justice pervades all the habita- 
tions of the angels,” &c. 

All this we could believe if we knew 
nothing more ubout the spiritual world than 
what we have learned from the writings of 
Mr. Davis. That we are much indebted 
to him, we frankly avow before heaven and 
earth. And so deep and abiding was our 
gratitude to this dear brother, that when the 
angels commenced their visible, audible, 
and tangible manifestations in our family, 
we enquired (when strangers approached 
us,) what relations they sustained to An- 
drew Jackson Davis, as we felt an unwil- 
lingness to receive anything from an angel 
who might be unfriendly to one for whom 
we had so much regard. 

Good, many good, truthful, and beauti- 
ful things have been said by Mr. Davis, of 
the spiritual world. But when he comes 
to attempt an “explanation” of the discord- 
ant, false, and mischicvuus manifestations 
which have come from spirits purporting to 
be “devils,” “liars,” and “apostles, we are 
bound to confess that his “Philosophy” and 
“explanations” are failures, and not satis- 
factory. We can easily pass over his 
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grammar, his tautologies, his whims (for so 
we must call them,) about new discoveries 
in heaven, and how a spirit told him he 
“was going to orgy, for the rinst time in 
that department of the sideral heavens, à 
free spiritual commerce between the second 
sphere and the inhabitants of those orbs.” 
But his failure to explain what has occurred 
at Stratford, Ct., we cannot pass over.— 
Nay, what is occurring daily, all over the 
country, such spiritual manifestations, oz, 
discordant, sectarian, false, and evil,(wheth- 
er designed or not, we pretend not to say 
here; yet it is) evil in such a sense as 
never can be reconciled with all the views 
Mr. Davis has advanced of that world. It 
may, indeed, satisfy the kind and generous 
heart of Mr, Davis, to persuade himself that 
the whole of fulschood and discord which 
have characterized the manifestations from 
that world, are to be attributed merely to 
our “misapprehension,” added to the “ig- 
norance’*and “sympathy” of the spirits. 
In this way, no doubt, much, if not most, 
of the apparent contradictions are to be ac- 
counted for; but certainly not all. In this 
manner we “explain” human contradic- 
tions; and thus we account for the errors 
into which Mr. Davis has himself fallen, in 
regard to the spiritual world. These errors 
are important, only as they come from one 
who claims Aigh autuority, from the 
“SUPERIOR CONDITION” in which he as- 
sumes to have received his views—a condi- 
tion to which ordinary men are not ddmit- 
ted. But now, as it becomes a matter of 
the utmost certainty, that he has uttered 
what is not true in regard to the spiritual 
world, we are put upon our guard against 
receiving his statements as oracular, any 
more than if they came from the lips of any 


other man. 


Tuanks!) To C. H. DeWolf, Esq., of 
«The Index,” Oldtown, Me., for a set of 
beautiful baskets, and Indian moccasins. 

Also, to George Leighton Ditson, Esq., 
author of “Circassia, or a Tour to the Cau- 
cassus,"’ for a beautiful specimen of Mosaic 
work, brought by himself from the Island 
of Clazomene, inthe Gulf of Smyrna. We 
are also indebted to Mr. Ditson for a very 
rich specimen of the grey oxyde of copper, 
from the Island of Cuba. 

Mr. Ditson’s work is one of no ordinary 
interest, written, as it is, upon portions of the 
world of which so very little is known to 
Europeans, and in a style which does honor 
to his affections as well as to his pen. A 
traveller, with his head and heart, could 
never fail of finding friends, in whatever 
part of the earth he might chance to roam. 


W. M. Fernarp will discourse, next Sun- 
day, on the Mediation of Jesus Christ, or the 
benefits flowing from the Divine Humanity. 
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Usr.—We are in the daily receipt of ac- 
counts of spiritual manifestations, which 
are occurring all over the country. To 
publish one in a dozen of them, would 
scarcely be possible, and besides, we do not 
suppose they are now so much called for, 
The Great Fact of these manifestations 
may be considered established; and it 
would not serve any general purpose to 
publish these numerous reports, which are 
quite similar, unless they contain some new 
or important information. 

The manner of the manifestations has 
varied, at our house, so much, from time to 
time, that we are led to hope that new and 
progressive developements will be made, 
ere long, which will be as far ebove what 
we have yet witnessed, as MANHOOD is 
above a state of infancy. 


Tur Crvestran TRLEGRAPHI, or Se- 
crets of the Life to Come, Revealed through 
Magnetism, wherein the Existence, the 
Form, and the Occupation of the Soul, after 
its separation from the Body, are proved by 
many years’ experiments, by the means of 
Eight Exstatic Somnambulists who had 
Eighty Perceptions of Thirty-Six Deceased 
Persons, of Various Conditions ; a Descrip- 
tion of them, their Conversations, &c., with 
Proofs of their Existence in the Spiritual 
World. By L. Alph. Cahagnet. 12mo. 
pp. 230. Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston. 
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ATTRACTION, HARMONY, HEAVEN. 


å THE WORKINGMEN. 


There~ never was a more propitious 
time for the association of workingmen, 
for the protection of labor, than the pres- 
ent. Wherever laborers have formed as- 
sociations, their efforts have met with tri- 
umphant success. ‘Tailors’ Unions, Boot- 
makers’ Unions, Hatters’ Unions, Cabinet 
Makers’ Unions, Printers’ Unions, Union 
Foundries, Union Stores, Seamstresses’ 
Unions, and Unions of every branch of 
mechanics and manufactures, have been 
established in the various cities of the 
East, and among them all there has oc- 
curred NOT ONE FAILURE! On the con- 
trary, the most happy results have fol- 
lowed. 

Take, for example, the Seamstresses’ 
Union of Philadelphia, But a few years 
since, the degraded condition of these fe- 
males was exciting the pity of the hu- 
mane, in all parts of the country, The 
newspapers teemed with accounts of their 
sufferings—how they labored fourteen 
hours a day, and received so small a pit- 
tance as scarcely to preserve them from 
starvation, Divines preached about them 
—the charitable were appealed to—the 
law-makers were appealed to. But the 
law-makers and the charitable answered 
not. Ground down by avarice, their con- 
dition grew worse and worse, until they 
resolved to work out their own salvation. 
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They resolved to protect tħemsehws, They 
formed associations—they procured their 
own material—manutictuwd and sold 
their own work; and now they labor not 
to exceed ten hours a day—receivo SIN 
dollars a week each, and besides this 
make handsome dividends every quarter, 
Thus the profis of labor go the laborer, to 
whom they nyghtfully belong. q 

Woe cannot even hint at the blessings 
immeasurable that are secured to them- 
selves by this bold and determined action 
of the seamstresses of Philadelphia, ‘The 
social, the intellectual, the moral, all neg- 
lected before, all can be cultivated and 
enjoyed now! Happy, happy change! 

So it has worked everywhere, and so 
it will continue to work, whenever and 
wherever laborers will be bold, earnest, 
and true to themselves and to their breth- 
ren, 

Association is the true and only plan 
to protect, emancipate, elevate, and eno- 
ble labor, Governments, legislatures, and 
conventions will never do it, They legis- 
late for capital, They will never legis- 
late for labor until labor ts the strongest. 
And labor will be the strongest when as- 
sociations shall become universal Every 
thinking man can see that this will be the 
practical result, 

We say there never was a time so fà- 
vorable for association, as at present.— 
We do not speak with a political view, 
though it is doubtless well, for example’s 
sake, to make political aspirants feel our 
power at every opportunity, But we 
speak of the practical association of work- 
ingmen of every trade, Let us make our 
own wares, and sell them, and receive the 
rewards of our own labor, 

Workingmen will buy of and support 
workingmen, And if more support is re- 
quired, let it be understood that a feeling 
has been spread abroad in the community, 
embracing many of all classes, which will 
induce them to give their patronage to 
associated labor, ‘This has been the case 
in every place where the experiment has 
been tried; and this is one secret of their 
triumphant success, Even capitalists, 
Whose pockets are not directly interested, 
favor with their patronage these move- 
ments, 

We repeat that public sentiment is ripe 
for these movements, and now is the 
time, 

It is true that education and correct in- 
formation are not yet sutlictently diffused 
to prevent all jar and grating in the oper- 
ation of the new machinery; but to the 
workingmen of Cincinnati, we say, re- 
member there has been NOT ONE FAIL- 
une yer.—Cincinnati Nonpareil. 
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LOVE, 

The reason why success attends the 
evil, according to their arts, is, because it 
ia according to divine order that every 
one should act what he acts, from reason, 
and also from freedom; wherefore, unless 
man were left to act from freedom, ac- 
cording to his reason, and thus unless the 
arta whieh are thence derived were to 
succeed, man could by no means be dis- 
posed to receive eternal life; for this is 
insinuated when man is in freedom, and 
his reason ia enlightened. For no one 
can be forced to good, forasmuch as noth- 


ing that is freed inheres with him, fur it 
is not his owns; that becomes a man's 
own which is done from freedom, accon- 
ing to his reason, and that is done tom 
freedom which is done trom the will or 
love, and the will or love is the man him- 
self lfa man were forced to that which 


| he does not will, his mind would contin- 


ually incline to that which he does will; 
and besides, every one strives after that 
which is forbidden, and this from a latent 
cause, because every one strives to be in 
freedom, Whence it is plain, that unless 
man were Kept m freedom, good could 
not be provided for him.—Swedendorg 
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 COMBATIVE, 
The Providence Mirror has published 

many good articles on the subject referred 

to below, of which the following is one: 


Mr, Editor,—Having noticed that you 
pay some attention to what is called the 
“rappings,” 1 wall give you a few words 
upon the subject, 

This is an age of wonders, but also an 
age of acute inquiry as Well as patient in- 
vestigation, and whatever is sham is sure 
to full into the comtempt it deserves, In 
relation to the phenomenon under remark, 
our whole country seems interested; at- 
tempt is making daily to classify the et- 
fects manifested, and elicit new phenom- 
ena, ‘Those who have been curious have 
seen things most wonderful, whieh we 
beheve have tended to elevate their con- 
ceptions and heighten their aspirations, 
These manifestations huve been before 
the world a long time; and with the'ex- 
ception of calling them psychological 
phenomena, no one has really been made 
any Wiser, ; 

But the time of this ignorance, it seems, 
is about to pass away. A Mer, steps 
up to the publie ear, and pretends to ex- 
plain, We believe the public desire an 
explanation; and though there is a good 
deal of jocularity shown, yet, at heart, we 
think a ditforent feeling hes at the bottom 
of the public mind, 

l felt all the curiosity at first, which 
ripened into wonder, as | beheld the man- 
ifestations, and, of course, | have been to 
hear Mr, + T have attended but one 
lecture; Ins reputation having reached 
here that his explanations were spurious, 
kept me from hearing the whole, Now, 
as an honest inquirer, I beg to say that 
Mr, —— has failed to convince me that 
he knows anything about the subject 
Ilis very appearance is against him, He 
is a coarse, heavy, unimaginative kind of 
a Down-Kast hero, who jumps to his con- 
clusions without premises, and who seems 
to suppose that his audionce have never 
heal the old stale stories about Shelly, 
Keats, and Byron, that he tells them in a 
travio air, murdering the Moghsh lan- 
guage and corrupting the pronunciation, 
Why don’t Mr, ——, before trying to 
teach an audience, learn first himself the 
eloments of “talk”—that are is not pro- 
nounced air, and were is not liko ware, 
and a hundred other bad omens that hang 
around him. 


— 


Mis style, if it desorvea the name is 
decidedly Shightaluting,” and his lectures 
smack of the dictionary of biography, di- 


| uted with balderdash duigently stung 


together, 

1 have certainly no unkind feeling to 
Sour fat trend,” bat when a man adver 
Mises to teach us, and Keeps usan a stew 
for an hour, while he talks at us without 
point, and as we reliwionsly believe, with- 
out Knowledge, itis not too much to hint 
to him that the most salhent point oat a 
numerous class of mankind is ther “ash. 
ing in where angels dare not tread.” 

We are too much crowded with this 
adventurous kind of halGeducated men, 
who travel round the country, blowing 
their own reputations, and collecting the 
reople's loose change, Hot half soa worthis 
ya the very organ grinders in our 
streets, 

We do trust that the time for long hair, 
turn over dickies, aud white vests, “a le 
spread eagle,” is going out of fashion, and 
that unless a man has something im him 
besides superficial twattle, and egregious 
pretences, he may be allowed to “perspire” 
for his bread and butter at some good, 
honest, silent trade, 

We here beg to say that we have no 
objection to Mr, ‘s lecturing on his 
“own account and risk,” but when he ad- 
vertises to do that which neither he nor 
any other man can do, he breaka his 
peace with an honest publio, Me ——, 
L have been itormed, has been lecturing 
for some time, but we have never hean 
of him, and never should, had he not, 
mountebank fashion, straddled the rapping 
mania, and brought himself into nokee— 
Then his talk about driving round among 
mediums, tinding them all rogues, ‘a 
their believers all tools, while the astute 
is all wise and discriminating, is too 
much for these times of high taxes to sup- 
port public schools, 

Mr, knows he is gulling us, and 
that Mma rappings on his brothers heel 
tapa are suited to befog the publio, AC 
Gal Blas had not been written, or Charles 
Dickens had never been born, the com- 
munity could have found an excuse tor 
letting this last embodiment of wind and 
tury before them; but now the genus has 
been marked and numbered, tll we should 


think the veriest simpleton must know it, 


ae ee a 
WORDS OF WISDOM, 

Mr, Sunderland, —'The following choice 
extracts embody auch truth and beauty, 
Perhaps for your paper they will not be 
unacceptable, 

Yours, respectfully, JGD, 

“Nothing is more evident, to-day, than 
that tho men of tacta are atvaid of a large 
number of very important hota, AN the 
spiritual tacta, of which there are plenty 
in every age, aro denounced as supersti> 
tion, The best attested spirit stories aro 
not woll received by that soientitlo cour 
tesy which takes off ity grave hat to a 
new beetle ora fresh vegetablo alkaloid, 
Large-wigged science behaves worse lo our 
ancestors than ta our vermin,  Evidenve 
on spiritual subjects ia regarded as an 
impertinenoe by the earned 80 timorous 


aro they, and so morbidly fearhl of 


ghosts, If they wero not atraid, they 


I 


AS 
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would investigate ; but nature is, to them, 
a church- -yi ard, i in which the y must whistle 
their dry tunes to keep up ‘their courage, 

“As the matter stands, we are bold to 
say that there is no class that so little fol- 
lows its own ruies of unc: ing experiment 
and induction, or has so little respect for 
facts, as the hard-headed scientitic men, 


They are attentive enough to a class of 


facts that nobody v: alues—to beetles, spi- 
ders, and fossils—but as to those dear 
facts that common men and women, in all 
time and place, have found full of inter- 
est, wonder, or importance, they show 
them a deaf ear and a callous, heart.— 
Science, in this, - neglects its mission, 
which is to give us in knowledge a tran- 
script of the world, and prunarily of that 
in the world which is nearest and dearest 
to the soul."— Biography of Swedenborg, 
by J. J. G. Ht ilkinson. 

“Mon isa god in ruins. When men 
are innocent, lite shall be no longer, and 
shall pass mto the immortal as gently as 
we aweke from dreams. Now, the world 
would be insane and rabid, if these disor- 
ganizations oe last for hundreds of 
years. Itis kept in check by death and 
infancy. Infancy is the perpetual Mes- 
siah, which comes into the arms of fallen 

- men, and pleads with thein to return to 
Pa:adise.”—R. HW. Emerson. 

“Those who are capable of humility, of 
justice, of love, of aspiration, are alr cady 
on a platform that commands the sciences 
and arts, speech and poetry, action and 
grace. For whoso dwelleth in this moral 
beatitude does already anticipate those 
special powers wh.ch nien prize so highly. 
The heart, which abandons itself to the 
Supreme Mind, finds itself related to all 
its works, and will travel a royal ro. d to 
particular knowledges and powers.”—1b. 

“Great believers are always oie 
infidels—impracticable, fantastic, atheis- 
tic—and really men of no account. ‘The 
spiritualist finds himself driven to express 
his faith by a series of skepticisms.”—Jb, 

“The Hebrew and Greek Scriptures 
contain immortal sentences, that have 
ha bread of life to millions, But they 

have no epica] integrity—are fraginentary 
—are not shown in their order to the in- 
tellect. I look for the new ‘Teacher, that 
shall follow so far those shining laws that 
he shall see them come full circle ; ; shall 
see their rounding, complete grace; shall 
see the world to be the murror of the 
soul; shall see the identity of the law of 
gravitation with purity of heart; and shall 
show that the Ought, that Duty, i is one 
fore with Science, “with Beauty, and with 
lb, 

hy hoso would be a man must be a 
non-conformist. le wno would gather 
immortal palms must not be hindered by 
the naine of goodness, but must explore 
if it be goodness. Nothing is at last sa- 
cred but the integrity of our own mind. 
Absolve you to yourself, and you shall 
have the suffrage of the world.”—IJb, 

“A man must conform himself to Na- 
ture’s laws; be verily in communion with 
Nature and! the truth of things, or Nature 
will answer him, No, not at all.”—Car- 
lyle. 

“Belief I define to be a healthy act of 
a man’s mind, [t is a mysterious, inde- 
scribuble process, that of getting to be- 
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lieve—indescribable, as all vital acts are. 
We have our mind given us, not that it 
inay cavil and argue, but that it may see | 
into something, give us a clear belief and 
Understanding about something, Whereon | 
we are then to proceed to uct, A man | 
lives by believing something, not by dc- 
bating “and arguing on m: iny things.”—Jb. 

“lle who brings. ridicule to bear against | 
truth, finds in his hand a blade without a 
hilt. ‘he most sparkling and pointed 
flame of wit flickers and expires against 
the incombustible walls of her sanctu- 
ary.” — Waller Savage Landor. 


“Whilst I study to find how I ama | 


microcosm, or little world, I find myself 
something more than the great. 'There 


is, surely, a picce of divi inity in us, some- | 


thing that was before the clements, and 
owes no homage unto the sun.”——Sir 
Thomas Browne. 
“Life is a pure flame, and we live by 
an invisible sun within us.”—-—/b, 
“Be substantially great in thysclf, and 
more than thou appearest unto others ; 
and let the world be deceived in thee, as 
they are in the light of heaven.” —/1b. 
“Wisdom is more moving than any 
motion; she passeth and goeth through 
all things, by reason of her pureness. 
For she is the breath of the power of 
God, and a pure influence flowing from 
the glory of the Almighty: therefore can 
no defiled thing fall into her. For she is 
the brightness of the everlasting light, the 
unspotted mirror of the power of God, and 
the image of his goodness. And being 
but one, she can do all things; and re- 
maining in herself, she maketh all things 
new ; and in all ages entering into holy 
souls, she maketh them friends of God, 
and prophets. For God loveth none but 
him who dwelleth with wisdom. For she 
is more beautiful than the sun, and above 
all the order of stars: being compared 
with light, she is found before it. For 
after this cometh night; but vice shall 
not prevail against wisdom.”—/Visdom of 
Solomon. 
, THOUGHTS OF DEATH. 

‘Poor slaves, how terrible this death is to 
them ! 

If men route sleep, they would be wroth with 
a 

That interrupt them; physic take, to take 

The golden rest it brings ; both pay and pray 

For good and soundest naps: all friends con- 
senting 


In those invocations, praying all 


‘Good rest the gods vouchsafe you.’ But 
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Published Weekly, at No. 28 Eliot St., Boston, 
Mass., at Sl per Ve volume, i peace: 


Devoted to the Exposition of all questions 
respec ting SPLITS ae the I ukure PROGRES- 
stun of the Human Lace. [t contains Corm- 
munications produced by ‘Audible Responses 
from the Spirit World; explains the tsi of 

Spi iritual Manitestations, and the CONDITIONS 
on which they are made. Pledged to no Sec- 
TARTAN Doginas in Theology, Philosophy, or 
Science, it acknowledges no AUTHORITY but 
the LNrinere ILAaRMOoNIA, and takes for the 
Scope of its Mission the universal dilfus.on of 
Goodness, Justice, and ‘Truth. 

Terms.—To Cluis and Ayents.—Six vol- 
Twelve volumes, $9; ‘Twenty-tive 
volumes, $14; Fifty volumes, (and upwards 
in the same proportion,) X: 25. By the dozen, 
59 cents. ln all cases, the papers must 
be sent to one address only; ; and the puy for 
them must accompany the order, postige 
piid. On these terms, any one js at Liberty to 
act as an “A gent” for this paper. 


N. B.—The postage on all Letters to this Of- 
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MINGULAR REVELATIONS '—An cn- 
larged and improved edition of the “His- 
tory and Explanation of the Mysterious 
Noises,” and communication with Spirits in 
the Nineteenth Century, of more than ninety 
closely printed pages, being the most fuil a 
correct history of the matter yet published. 
By E. W. Capron and H. D. Baron, Auburn, 
N. Y. This work can be obtained by the 
hundred or single copies, at this office, and of 
the authors. Single copics, 25 cents. 
eral discount to those who purchase by the 
dozen or hundred. Orders from a distance, 
post paid, and containing remittances for one 
or more copies, will be promptly attended to. 
Boston, Oct. 1, 1859. 


E ee OF THE MYSTERIOUS 
Noises heard at Rochester, and Other 


Places. Fourth Edition, enlarged, contain- 
ing all the New Developements on the Subject, 
as well as aComplete History of the Rise and 
Progress of these Strange Phenomena, their 
Recent Appearance in many P laces—the ite- 
sults of Various Investigations by Gentlemen 
of high Scientific Attainments ; together with 
all that is as yet known in relation to the sub- 
ject. This work is published with the sant- 
tion of the family of Mrs. Fox, and itis hoped 
that all who are interested in the subject a 
aid in its circulation. The publisher would 
be glad to place it on sale in the hands of re- 
sponsible parties, wherever it may be ordered. 
The wholesale price is $6 per hundred; or 
single, 124 cents. Orders by mail will be 
punctually attended to. Agents desiring the 
work to sell will have the most favorable 
terms offered them, on application, post paid, 


A lib- 


when Death, 

Sleep’s natural brother, comes; that’s noth- 
ing worse, 

But better, (being more rich—and keeps the 
store— 

Sleep, ever fickle, wayward still, and poor ;) 

O, how men grudge, and shake, and fear, and 


fly 

His stern approaches! All their comforts, 
taken 

In faith, and knowledge of the bliss and 
beauties 


That watch their wakings in an endless life, 

Drowned in the pains and horrors of their 
sense, 

Sustained but for an hour.” 


“Cesar and Pompey,” a Tragedy. 
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